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A  HEMLOCK  TREE 

A  young  open-grown  Western  Hemlock  tree.  Note  the  whip-like,  drooping  tip.  The  wood  of  the 
Western  Hemlock  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  hemlock  of  the  East,  and  lumber  manufactured  from  it 
finds  ready  sale.  It  is  used  in  construction  work,  interior  trimming,  sashes  and  doors,  and  turned  stock. 
In  Canada  the  Western  Hemlock  is  confined  to  British  Columbia.  • 


WESTERN  HEMLOCK 


Tsuga  heterophylla 


Common  names:  Western  hemlock,  hemlock,  British  Columbia 

hemlock,  Alaska  pine,  grey  fir,  hemlock  spruce. 

French  name:  Tsuga  de  I’Ouest. 

The  western  hemlock  is  found  from  the  southern  coast  region 
of  Alaska  southward  along  the  whole  British  Columbia  coast  includ¬ 
ing  the  Queen  Charlotte  and  Vancouver  islands.  It  extends  into 
the  interior  along  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Pacific  ocean  up  to 
5000  feet  elevation  where  there  is  abundant  rainfall.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia  in  the  humid  valleys  of  the  upper 
Fraser  and  Columbia  rivers.  In  the  United  States  it  is  found  south¬ 
ward  along  the  coast  ranges  through  Washington  and  Oregon  to 
northern  California. 

ANNUAL  CONSUMPTION  AND  PKESENT  STAND 

The  western  hemlock  is  one  of  the  most  important  trees  in  British 
Columbia  in  regard  to  both  available  supply  and  production.  In 
a  recent  survey  of  the  forest  resources  of  that  province  the,  quantity 
of  standing  timber  of  this  species  was  estimated  to  be  64,000,000,000 
feet  board  measure;  of  this  some  52,000,000,000  feet  is  located  in 
the  coast  region.  The  original  virgin  supply  is  almost  intact,  only 
a  small  part  having  been  cut.  The  cut  of  western  hemlock  lumber 
has  for  some  years  averaged  about  42,000,000  feet  annually,  forming 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  hemlock  lumber  cut  in  Canada.  As  a 
pulpwood  producer  this  tree  is  also  important.  Over  100,000  cords 
are  cut  annually  for  this  purpose,  forming  approximately  one-half 
of  the  total  pulpwood  produced  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia. 

The  western  hemlock  is  one  of  three  hemlocks  indigenous  to 
Canada.  The  others  are  the  eastern  hemlock  {Tsuga  canadensis) 
and  the  mountain  or  black  hemlock  {Tsuga  Mertensiana).  The 
natural  range  of  the  eastern  hemlock  and  that  of  the  western  hemlock 
are  so  widely  separated  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  these  two 
trees  being  confused.  The  mountain  hemlock,  which  occupies  largely 
the  same  range  as  the  western  hemlock,  is  a:s  a  rule  confined  to  the 
higher  elevations. 

HABIT  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 

Western  hemlock  specimens  have  been  found  with  a  height  of 
250  feet  and  a  diameter  of  seven  feet.  It  rarely  attains  these  dimen'- 
sions,  however,  and  mature  trees  are  commonly  125  to  150  feet  in 
height  and  have  a  diameter  of  2  to  3  feet.  When  grown  in  a  dense 
stand  the  tree  produces  a  long  trunk  with  very  little  taper,  clear  of 
limbs  from  50  to  70  feet.  The  base  of  the  trunk  is  often  swollen  or 
thickened. 
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The  branches  are  small  and  pendulous  and  form  a  narrow 
spire-shaped  crown.  The  tip  is  slender,  whip-like,  and  drooping. 
This  drooping  tip  is  one  of  the  marks  by  which  the  tree  may  be  readily 
distinguished  at  some  distance. 

The  bark  is  brownish  in  young  trees  and  covered  with  fine  scales; 
on  older  trees  it  is  grey  and  deeply  furrowed.  It  is  very  thin  for  a 
tree  of  its  size.  Although  rich  in  tannin  the  bark  is  little  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  tanning  extracts,  since  it  is  claimed  that  because 
of  its  thinness  it  does  not  pay  to  collect  it. 


Foliage  and  Cone  of  Western  Hemlock.  Natural  size. 


The  leaves  (see  figure)  vary  much  in  size.  They  are  flat  in 
cross-section,  conspicuously  grooved,  and  have  blunt  or  rounded 
ends.  Each  leaf  is  attached  by  a  short,  thread-like  stem.  They 
are  arranged  in  two  more  or  less  distinct  ranks  appearing  to  grow 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  twig.  The  leaves  of  the  black  or  mountain 
hemlock  do  not  as  a  rule  have  this  two-ranked  arrangement  but 
tend  to  turn  towards  the  upper  side  of  the  twig.  In  cross-section, 
too,  they  are  rather  round  or  plump  instead  of  flattened,  being  more 
like  the  leaves  of  the  spruce  in  that  respect. 

The  cones  (see  figure)  are  small,  seldom  over  one  inch  in  length. 
They  are  considerably  smaller  than  those  of  the  black  or  mountain 
spruce,  which  are  from  one  to  three  inches  long. 

THE  wood:  qualities  and  uses 
In  the  past  the  western  hemlock  did  not  find  a  ready  market. 
This  was  due  partly  to  its  inferiority  to  its  associated  species,  the 
Douglas  fir,  but  in  even  greater  part  to  the  prejudice  against  the 
Eastern  hemlock.  The  wood  was  condemned  by  the  public  before 
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it  had  been  given  a  fair  trial.  Lumberman  who  knew  its  good  qualities 
sold  it  under  such  names  as  Alaska  pine,  hemlock  spruce,  and  grey- 
fir.  After  a  thorough  trial,  however,  its  merits  became  more  widely 
known,  and  today  it  has  attained  a  standing  in  the  lumber  market 
under  its  own  name. 

The  wood  of  the  western  hemlock  is  moderately  strong,  of  fine 
even  grain,  light  in  weight  and  colour,  and  odourless  when  dry.  Under 
proper  drying  conditions  it  does  not  shrink  to  an  abnormal  extent. 
It  is  sufficiently  firm  and  hard  to  take  a  good  polish,  yet  it  is  not  too 
hard  to  be  easily  worked.  It  takes,  paint,  stain,  and  glue  well.  Except 
when  used  in  very  thin  pieces  it  has  not  the  tendency  of  eastern 
hemlock  to  split.  Under  water  or  where  kept  continually  dry  it  is 
very  durable  but  is  not  as  satisfactory  in  positions  where  it  is  exposed 
to  dampness. 

Western  hemlock  is  manufactured  into  the  common  forms  of 
lumber  and  is  well  suited  for  all  but  the  heaviest  construction  work. 
It  is  suitable  for  scantling,  joists,  siding,  flooring,  ceiling,  and  laths. 
When  sawn  in  a  certain  manner  known  as  slash-grain  it  has  a  very 
handsome  figure,  and  since  it  takes  a  high  polish  and  is  easily  stained 
it  makes  handsome  interior  trimmings  and  panels.  It  is  also  suitable 
for  sashes  and  doors,  as  well  as  turned  stock.  It  is  useful  for  the 
manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  furniture,  such  as  enamelled  bedroom 
furniture,  and  meets  the  requirements  for  the  hidden  parts  of  other 
furniture  such  as  drawer-backs  and  bottoms,  shelves,  etc. 

Considerable  quantities  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  boxes, 
especially  for  stout  packing  cases,  piano  boxes,  and  other  containers 
of  hea-vy  construction.  The  wood  when  damp  resumes  a  somewhat 
sour  odour,  and  it  is  therefore  not  the  most  desirable  material  for 
the  containers  of  food  which  might  become  tainted. 

OCCURRENCE,  REPRODUCTION  AND  SUSCEPTIBILITY  TO  DISEASE 

The  western  hemlock  is  rarely  found  in  pure  stands.  It  is 
usually  found  mixed  with  western  red  cedar,  Douglas  fir,  and  Sitka 
spruce,  and  appears  to  make  its  best  growth  in  direct  competition 
with  these.  It  is  one  of  the  most  shade-enduring  species  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  seedlings,  although  they  do  not  make  their  most 
rapid  growth  under  heavy  shade,  are  able  to  struggle  along  in  a 
suppressed  but  healthy  condition  for  a  long  period  until  the  natural 
thinning  of  the  shading  canopy  lets  in  more  light  and  enables  them  to 
take  on  a  more  rapid  growth. 

The  tree  is  a  prolific  seeder  and  is  not  particular  as  to  the  soil 
conditions  for  its  seed,  as  long  as  there  is  sufficient  moisture.  The 
seed  germinates  readily  in  damp  moss  and  decaying  vegetable  matter. 
Young  trees  may  be  found  growing  on  the  tops  of  old  stumps  or  with 
their  roots  straddling  decayed  logs  on  which  they  have  started  from  seed. 

The  western  hemlock  is  very  much  subject  to  insect  pests  and 
fungous  disease  and  is  perhaps  the  most  unhealthy  species  on  the 
Coast.  Moreover,  because  of  its  thin  bark  and  shallow  roots  it  is 
readily  injured  by  forest  fires. 
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VALUE  IN  FOREST  MANAGEMENT 

Although  the  tree  produces  a  useful  wood  and  has  much  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  lumberman  and  forester,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  take 
a  prominent  place  in  the  forests  of  the  future  after  the  virgin  stands 
have  been  cut.  It  produces  a  less  valuable  material  than  many  of  its 
associated  species,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  when  the  forests 
come  under  intensive  management  the  more  valuable  species  will  be 
encouraged  at  the  expense  of  the  hemlock. 
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